So                GEORGE WASHINGTON

better discipline and prepared either to risk a battle
with the British, or to retreat across the Hudson
toward New Jersey. He decided that for the moment
at least he would station his army on the heights
of Harlem. From the house of Colonel Morris,
where he made his headquarters, he wrote on Sep-
tember 4, 1776, to the President of the Congress:
"We are now, as it were, upon the eve of another
dissolution of our army." The term of service of
most of the soldiers under Washington would ex-
pire at the end of the year, and he devoted the greater
part of the letter to showing up the evils of the mili-
tary system existing in the American army.

A soldier [he said] reasoned with upon the goodness
of the cause he is engaged in, and the inestimable rights
he is contending for, hears you with patience, and ac-
knowledges the truth of your observations, but adds
that it is of no more importance to him than to others.
The officer makes you the same reply, with this further
remark, that his pay will not support him and he can-
not ruin himself and family to serve his country, when
every member of the community is equally interested,
and benefited by his labors. The few, therefore, who
act upon principles of disinterestedness, comparatively
speaking, are no more than a drop in the ocean.

It becomes evident to me then, that, as this contest is
not likely to be the work of a day, as the war must be
carried on systematically, and to do it you must have
good officers, there are in my judgment no other pos-
sible means to obtain them but by establishing your
army upon a permanent footing and giving your officers spring the battles of Lexington
